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chapters are devoted to production, and five are devoted fully, 
and two partly, to distribution. The remaining half of the book 
is devoted to practical problems such as money, banking, foreign 
exchange, the tariff, the labor movement, monopolies, trusts, 
railroads, and general plans for economic reform. An interesting 
chapter, not found in many text-books, is the final one on eco- 
nomic progress. This serves to bring the whole discussion to a 
head and will help to make the student feel that he has got some- 
where. The book seems well adapted to its purpose. 

T. N. C. 

The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660. By 
George Louis Beer. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908. Pp. viii, 438. $3 net.) 

British Colonial Policy, 1756-1765. By George Louis Beer. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. x, 327. 
$2 net.) 

These are the first and last volumes of a projected series whose 
purpose is to describe and explain the origins, establishment and 
development of the British colonial system up to the outbreak 
of the disagreements directly culminating in the American Revo- 
lution. They are not, therefore, economic history in the strict 
sense of the term — if indeed a term so elastic may be said to 
possess a strict sense at all. But British colonization was begun, 
and chiefly prosecuted, in the hope of gain. The principles of 
the policy in accordance with which the home government sought 
to regulate the colonies found their chief expression in the Acts 
of Trade and Navigation. And the British fiscal system came at 
length to be concerned with, and to concern, the colonists. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Beer finds himself obliged in these volumes, as no 
doubt he will be also in the intermediate ones still in preparation, 
to treat in some detail the economic life of the colonies, in order 
that he may gauge the effects of the system controlling it. Thus 
we find, in the first book, chapters on emigration and over-popu- 
lation, on the economic theory of colonization, on the early 
history and on the Stuart regulation of the tobacco industry, on 
the restrictions upon colonial commerce and the exclusion of for- 
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eigners from it, and on the economic development of the colonies 
to 1642. Most of these subjects have been much discussed 
before, and their main outlines are so well known that there is 
little opportunity to treat them in a manner at once novel and 
judicious. Nor has Mr. Beer at all yielded to the temptation 
to apply a materialistic philosophy of history to the subject of his 
studies. He is, on the contrary, uniformly careful and sober; 
and though he does not radically change accepted views on the 
larger economic problems, he codrdinates them with much insight, 
and illustrates them with a wealth of new detail. I may instance 
his comparison of the moral standing of tobacco in the reign of 
James II with that of opium in the reign of Victoria, or his admir- 
able account of the little-regarded English exclusion of foreigners 
from the colonial trade. Several of the more political chapters, 
moreover, contain much that is both valuable and new. 

The latter volume covers a field scarcely less worked — by 
Americans at least — than the earlier; but it yields a greater pro- 
portion of wholly new material. It gives, for example, the only 
adequate account ever published of the semi-treasonable "colo- 
nial trade with the enemy" during the French and Indian War, 
and places this subject, for the first time, in its proper relation 
to the post-bellum reforms in the Acts of Trade and in their 
administration. It explains also, and better than has been done 
heretofore, the circumstances which diverted British colonial pol- 
icy, in the same years, from a commercial to a fiscal purpose. 
There is also a chapter — "tropical and colonial colonization" — 
on the English commercial dispute whether Candad or Guada- 
loupe should be exacted from France at the Peace of Paris, and 
a good chapter on "Indian policy," bringing out the political as 
well as the commercial significance of the fur trade. But no 
mere enumeration of chapter subjects can convey an adequate 
idea of the richness of Mr. Beer's volumes for the economic 
historian of our colonial period. Almost every page abounds 
with information or suggestion. 

The numerous footnotes afford convincing evidence of the 
author's exemplary diligence. They unlock a rich treasure- 
house of pamphlet literature, and they display an acquaintance 
with the colonial papers in the London Record Office, uncalen- 
dared as well as calendared, which may fairly be described as 
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unrivaled. The large use made of these sources is, indeed, the 
most striking feature of the volumes, and is wholly consistent 
with their character as studies in imperial history, on their posi- 
tive side portrayals of British policy, and only on their negative 
side a treatment of American affairs. The books are carefully 
though somewhat dryly written, accurately printed, and fully 
indexed. From some of their judgments and conclusions, and 
especially from some of their suggestions as to the future, it 
would be easy to dissent. But prophecy is the most gratuitous 
of human errors, whether in author or in reviewer. And so long, 
at least, as Mr. Beer adheres to the facts of the past, the hall 
mark of competent scholarship is plainly stamped upon all that 
he writes. 

Charles H. Hull. 
Cornell University. 

Progressive Pennsylvania. By James M. Swank. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1908. Pp. viii, 360. $5.) 

The scope of this book is best stated in Mr. Swank's own 
words, in the sub-title: "A record of the remarkable industrial 
development of the keystone state, with some account of its 
early and its later transportation systems, and its prominent 
men." Not content with giving his own reminiscences and the 
facts connected with the later industrial development of Penn- 
sylvania — in which the author has had an intimate and active 
part as secretary and general manager, for thirty-six years, of 
the American Iron and Steel Association — Mr. Swank has pains- 
takingly compiled a complete industrial history of the state. 
While there is much that is of value and interest in the first third 
of the book, which deals with the early history of the state, and 
in the last third, which portrays the achievements of some of 
Pennsylvania's noted sons, the chief merit of the book is to be 
found in the middle portion. This describes the development of 
the transportation systems, and especially of the great iron and 
steel industries which have made Pennsylvania prosperous and 
famous. It is an extremely interesting story as Mr. Swank tells 
it, for the large use made of personal names gives it a human 
interest and introduces us to most of the men identified with 



